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TOMBS OF THE MEMLOOK KINGS 

OF EGYPT. 
Tue tombs of the Memlook* Kings, erro- 
neously styled of the Khalifs, or Caliphs, are 
situated in the sandy plain, about a mile east 
of the city of Cairo. They were erected by 
the Kings of the Circassian or Bosgite dy- 
nasty, who reigned from 1382 to the inva- 
sion of Soltan Seleem in 1517; and the 
have received the general appellation of El 
Quaeed Bai, or Kaitbay, from one of those 
ns who died and was buried therein 
i 


“These mausolea are many in number, 
constructed in the purest style of Saracenic 
architecture, with magnificent domes, spa- 
cious areas, and elegant arcades, surmounted 
by minarets of army height, and encircied by 
several tiers of light stone galleries. Narrow, 
winding staircases, the exact counterpart of 
those in our Gothic churches, lead -to the 
summit, with small doorways at intervals, 
opening into galleries, from whence the muz- 
zeins once summoned the faithful to prayer. 
From the top of these lofty towers is a varied 
and extensive view over the tombs, environs, 
arid city of Cairo.”+t 

A to each tomb are a handsome 
mosque, schools, and dwelling houses. The 
mosque consists of a large, quadrangular 
court, flanked on the east and west by an 
arcade, with a roof and small cupolas. In 
the eastern arcade stands. the pulpit, con- 
structed in the most chaste and elegant 
manner, with stone, adorned by slender 
columns, tracery, and sculptured foliage. 
“ Edifices like ’? observes Mr. St. John, 
from their stately, masculine simplicity, de- 
formed by no bestial imagery, awakening no 
degrading associations, are beheld in their 
mouldering decay, with a reverence akin. to 
what we experience in the presence of ho- 
nourable old age; since they were erected 
for the service of God, and never polluted by 
the trace of an idol. The ged are ong 
in spacious apartments, and surroun y 
a i of open woodwork, protecting them 
from wanton dilapidation. Those of the 
women, secluded even in death, stand apart, 
at the opposite end of the chamber, where, 
from a sentiment higher and purer than that 
of jealousy, their very graves are hidden from 
the public eye. Delicacy, so refined, could 
never, I apprehend, have existed indepen- 
dently of very exalted love.”{ A few devout 
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rsons still repair to the mosques to pray ; 
cal two or rm Arab families, perhaps 4 
hereditary right, perform the pious office of 
protecting them from profanation ; yet, other- 
wise, it is impossible to look upon these 
splendid monuments of Saracenic architec- 
ture, without feeling regret at their neglected 
condition and approaching ruin. 

The annexed Engravings are from two of 
the embellishments of Mr. Wilkinson’s re- 
cently published General View of Egypt. 
Foremost in one of the views, is the Tomb of 
Soltén Bergoég ; that in the distance being 
the Tomb of Soltén el Ghogree. In the se- 
cond view, the building with the elaborately 
finished dome, wrought as if covered with 
network, and with a lofty minaret, is the 
Tomb of Soltén Kaitbay, already mentioned. 

To the right of these tombs, amid innu- 
merable Mohammedan graves, stands the 
humble tomb which covers the remains of 
Burckhardt. It is repaired and kept clean 
by Osman Effendi, a personal friend of the 
traveller, who has carried his respect for him 
beyond the grave; and but for whose care 
it would soon be utterly forgotten, since it is 
distingnished neither by name nor inscripe 
tion. The ordinary Turkish tombs differ 
very little from those in our own churchyards, 
consisting of a slab, with an upright co- 
lumnar stone at either énd; the one at the 
head being surmounted by a larger turban 
over a male, and a smaller one over a female 
grave. In some cases, the tombs of women 
are adorned with the figure of a rose, probably 
emblematic of the virgin state. All these 
tombs, being hollow, with a small arched 
opening at either end, are inhabited by dogs, 
jackals, snakes, and other beasts and reptiles ; 
hence it is that Mohammedan cemeteries are 
the constant haunt of wild beasts. 


Che Paturalist. 


THE SNOWY OWL FISHING. 
Ar the break of day, one morning, (says Mr. 
Audubon,) when I lay hidden in a pile of 
floated lugs, at the Falls of the Ohio, waiting 
for a shot at some wild geese, I had an 
opportunity of seeing this owl secure fish in 
the followmg manner :—While watching for 
their prey on the borders of the pots, they 
invariably lay flat on the rock, with the body 
placed along the border of the hole, the head 
also laid down, but turned towards the 
water. One might have supposed the bird 
sound asleep, as it would remain in the same 
position until a good opportunity of securing 
a fish occurred, which, I believe, was never 
missed ; for, as the latter unwittingly rose to 
the surface, near the edge, that instant the 
owl thrust out the foot next the water, and, 
with the quickness of lightning, seized it, 
and drew it out. The owl then remoyed to 
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the distance of a few yards, devoured its prey, 
and —— to the wet or, if it had 
not perceived: any more fish, flew only a few 

over the many pots there, marked a 
ikely one, and alighted a little distance from 
it. It then squatted, Avene —_ a 
the edge, and’ lay as before, watching for an 
opportunity. Whenever a fish of any size 
was hooked, as I may say, the owl struck the 
other foot also into it, and flew off with it to a 
considerable distance. In two instances of 
this kind; I saw the bird carry its prey across 
the Western or Indiana Shute, into the woods, 
as if to be quite out of harm’s way. I never 
heard it utter a single note on such occasions, 
even when two birds joined in the repast, 
which was frequently the case, when the fish 
that had been caught was of a large size. 
At sunrise, or shortly after, the owls flew to 
the woods, and I did not see them until the 
next morning, when, after witnessing the 
game feats, I watched an opportunity, and 
killed both at one shot. 


THE MARTIN. 


Dr. Forster describes the martin, or mart- 
let, as being rather less than the swallow, 
and easily distinguishable from it, by the 
bright, white colour of all the under parts of 
the body. It builds under the eaves of 
houses, in crags of rocks and precipices near 
the sea, has sometimes three broods in the 
year, and constructs its curious nest like that 
of the swallow, with mud and straw, lined 
with feathers on the inside. In heraldry, 
the arms of a fourth child are known by the 
addition of a mattin. 
LOVE-NOTE OF THE WOODPECKER, 

Ir is not a little singular, (says a recent 
writer,) that the love-note of the woodpecker 
should not be a voice like that of most other 
birds, but a tapping upon the trunk of a tree. 
The muscles of the neck of the bird are so 
constructed, that it can repeat the: strokes of 
its bill with a eelerity of which it is difficult 
te form a ae Se — make one 
Tunning jar, so it 1s impossible to count 
them. We have often tried with a sto 
watch, but could never ascertain the number 
for a minute, although we are certain that it 
must be many hundreds; and as, from the 
sound, the space over must be, at 
least, three inches backwards and as much 
forwards at every stroke, whieh, in the rude 
estimate we are able to form, would make 
the motion of its beak one of the most rapid 
of animal motious—nearly two hundred miles 
in the hour; yet the bird will continue tap- 
ping away for some considerable time. 


UTILITY OF ROOKS. 

In an ash-tree on a farm near Ouray, 

Shropshire, there -_ in the spring of 183: 
2 
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about sixty nests of rooks.. These birds pro- 
duce about five young ones each. A 
difference of opinion exists, whether the 
rooks are useful: or injurious to the farmer. 
It. is stated by Pennant, that the rook, id- 
stead of being proscribed, should be treated 
as the farmer’s friend, as it clears his ground 
of caterpillars, that do incredible damage by 
eating the roots of the corm. In Suffolk, 
and in some parts of Norfolk, the farmers 
encourage the breed of rooks, as the onl 
means of freeing their lands from the pe 
which produces the cockchafer, and which, 
in this state, destroys the roots of corn and 
grass to such a degree, that Mr. Stillingfleet 
says, that he has seen a piece of pasture land 
— the turf might be turned up with the 
‘oot. 


NEST OF THE MAGPIE. 

Tue magpie excels all our large birds in its 
architectural skill, though several of the olden 
naturalists were inclined to attribute to it 
more ingenuity than facts will corroborate. 
Albertus Magnus says, that it not only con- 
structs two passages for its nest, one for en- 
tering, and another for going out, but fre- 
quently makes two nests on contiguous trees, 
with the design of misleading plunderers, 
who may as readily choose the empty’ nest as 
the-one containing the eggs. Others main- 
tain that the opening opposite is ‘for the tail 
of the bird while hatching; but before we 
speculate upon the use of this second open- 
ing, it would be well to ascertain its exist- 
ence. Among the numerous magpie’s nests 
which I have seen, (says Mt. Rennie,) a se- 
cond opening is by no means apparent, 
though, in some instances, the twigs may 
appear more | woven than in others, 
but seldom so much as ‘to admit a passage 
to the bird. 


A FLIGHT OF CROSSBILLS. 

Ar West Felton, Shropshire, (says a recent ob- 
server,) in July, 1821, this rare and beautiful 
bird was seen, in a flight of about eighteen 
or twenty, alighting on the tops of pine- 
and larch ; the cone of which it opens 

with adroit neatness, holding it in one claw 
like a parrot, and picking out the seeds. 
They also eat excrescent knobs, or the insects 
formed therein, by the cynéps, at the ends of 
the young spruce branches. They were of 
various colours; brown, green, yellow, and 
crimson, and some entirely of the most lovely 
rose-colour ; hanging and climbing in fanci- 
ful attitudes, much resembling a group 
of small paroquets. Their unusual note, 
somewhat like the quick chirp of linnets, 
but much louder, first attracted attention. 
The same mandible of the bill crossed on 
the right side in some birds, and on the left 
in others. These bitds are natives of Ger- 
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many and the Pyrenees, and are very rarel 
seen in England) ; ” , 


MIGRATION OF THE WOODCOCK. 
Accorpine to a recent writer, the woodcock, 
during summer, is found in Lapland, Nor- 
way, and Sweden. In the markets of the 
latter country, their eggs are ex; for 
sale, and are considered a great dainty, by 
which means, the number of these birds are 
greatly reduced. Many are lost on their 

assage from one country to another. Mr. 
vers, of Cornwall, when at a great dis- 
tance from land, where the feathered tribes 
are seldom met with, observed a woodcock 
hovering over the ship; when first discovered, 
it was high in the air, but gradually de- 
scended, until it reached the deck, where it 
suffered itself to be taken by the hand. In 
1799, during a gale of wind, a couple of 
woodcocks alighted upon the deck of the 
Glory man-of-war, whilst cruising in the 
Channel.—[For this and the six precedin, 
notices, acknowledgment is due to W.G. C. 


Pew Books. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN EXCURSION TO THE 
MONASTERIES OF ALCOBACA AND BATALHA. 
hag delightful velume is from the pen of 

tr. Beckford, the accomplished authér of 
Vathek. It relates Twelve Days’ Visit to 
the interesting monastic piles named in the 





title-page. The excursion was made fo 


years ago, or, in June, 1794, though the 
recollections were written but a month since 
from very slight notes, which the author met 
with in examining some miscellaneous 
pers. “ Flattering himself that, perhaps, they 
might not be totally unworthy of expansion, 
he invoked the powers of memory—and be. 
hold, up rose this series of recollections”»— 
written, we must add, in the fresh and gay 
vein of youthful enjoyment. 

The monasteries of Alcobaga and Batalha 
are two of the richest and most splendid 
establishments in the kingdom of Portugal. 
The former is in a small town to the north 
of Lisbon, and the latter in a village beyond 
it, about fifty-two miles from the Portuguese 
metropolis. Thither Mr. Beckford journeyed, 
by desire of the Prince Regent of Portugal, 
with the Gr 1 Prior of Aviz and the Prior 
of St. Vincent's, as his conductors and com- 
panions ; the three tourists, with their usual 
followers, “ forming altogether a caravan 
which, camels and dromedaries excepted, 
would have cut no despicable figure even on 
the route of Mecca or Mesched-Ali.” The 
party met at Mr. Beckford’s quinta, com- 
manding in full p the entrance of the 
Tagus. “ It was settled,” says Mr. Beck- 
ford, “ that the Grand Prior should loll in his 
dormeuse or in my chaise just as he best 
pleased, and look at nothing calculated to 
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excite the fatigue of reflection: topographical 
inquiries were to be waived completely, and 
no questions asked about who endowed such 
a church or raised such a We were 
to proceed, or rather creep along, by short 
and facile stages: stopping to dine, and sup, 
and repose, as delectably as in the most com- 
modious of homes. Everything that could 
be thought of, or even dreamed of, for our 
convenience or relaxation, was to be carried 
in our train, and nothing left behind but 
Care and Sorrow: two spectres, who, had 
they dared to mount on our shoulders, would 
have been driven off with a high hand by the 
Prior of St. Vincent’s, than whom a more 
delightful companion never existed since the 
days of those polished and gifted canons and 
cardinals who formed such a galaxy of talent 
and facetiousness round Leo the Tenth.”’] 


The First Day. 


On the first evening the party reached the 
villa-hermitage of St. Vincent, a portion of 
the road thither being bordered by aloes, 
sprouting ten or twelve feet high, in shape 
and colour not unlike gigantic asparagus. 

The Second Day 
Was passed in the grounds of the hermitage. 
amongst well-cultivated vegetables, fields of 
Indian wheat as healthy and vigorous as any 
that ever flourished in the islands which float 
about like rafts on the Lake of Mexico; and 
the most extensive orchards of orange, apri- 
cots, and other fruit-trees, perhaps, in Por- 
tugal. Here also was one of the grandest 
objects of the vegetable world—a bay-tree, 
consisting of abuut thirty stems, from two 
feet to thirty-eight inches in diameter, spring- 
ing from one toot, and rising sixty-four feet. 
Their return from this day’s ramble lay 
through shady alleys of curious citron-trees, 
collected from every part of the Portuguese 
dominions, divided by tall canes, mantled 
with vines. The nightingales were sing- 
ing in the recesses of woods impenetrable to 
the sun, and frogs were croaking a deep 
thorough bass to this enchanting melody. In 
the cool of the evening, they drove to a palace 
of the patriarch, where was a gallery lined 
with the richest marbles of Spain and Portu- 
gal, disposed in panels, and ornamented with 
an overwhelming profusion of doubly and 
ee gilt bronze ornaments, in that style of 
Javish expenditure carried to such triumphant 
excess by the most magnificent of modern 
Solomons, King John the Fifth. 
The Third Day. 

The morning collation was served in a 
summer pavilion on the banks of a river, and 
the party was joined by a Chinese missionary, 
who, on being asked how many words of 
truth there were in Sir William Chambers’s 
essay on Chinese gardening—replied, “ ten- 
tousand-time-ten-tousand ;” ‘adding: “ I 
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have seen greater wonders than he—I have 
seen in the depth of winter a whole extent of 
garden warmed by a deliciously mild and 
scented vapour, and all the trees covered with 
silken leaves and artificial flowers, and, on a 
1 of water, as clear and transparent as the 
sky it reflected, hundreds of gaily-enamelled 
ducks, formed of metal, swimming by mecha- 
nism, and by mechanism opening all their 
bills and uttering their accustomed sound 
with their usual volubility, and swallowing 
the fuod the eunuchs of the palace cast to 
them,—ay, and returning it again, to all 
appearance most happily digested, the empe- 
ror standing by all the while, laughing at my 
surprise, and believing himself neither more 
nor less, I am entirely convinced, than an 
incarnation of the Fo!” 
The conversation being ended, to mass the 
party went ; and the evening of this day was 
ike the morning—all warmth, and chat, and 
idleness. 


The Fourth Day. 


The party reached Cadafaiz, an ample 
domain, like St. Vincent, under the govern- 
ment ‘of Mr. Beckford’s hospitable friend. 
There they found themselves in a most com- 
fortatle antiquated mansion; the floors neatly 
matted, the tables covered with the finest 
white linen, and in bright clear caraffes of 
Venetian glass, the most beautiful carnations. 
The wide, latticed windows of the apartment 
allotted to the author, commanded the view 
of a boundless vineyard in full luxuriant leaf, 
divided by long, broad tracts of thyme and 
camomile. From this immense sea of green 
leaves rose a number of plum, pear, orange, 
and apricot trees; the latter procured by the 
monks directly from Damascus, and bearing 
that most delicious fruit of its kind called 
“ eggs of the sun” by the Persians ;—even 
insects and worms seemed to respect it, for 
no trace could be discovered of their having 

on its smooth glowing rind and sur- 
rounding foli Beyond these truly Hes- 
perian orchards, very lofty hills swell into 
the most picturesque forms, varied by ledges 
of rock, and completely inclose this calm 
retirement. 


The Fifth Day 


The visiters reached Alcobaca. The first 
sight of this regal monastery is very imposing ; 
and the picturesque, well-wooded, and weil- 
watered village, out of the quiet bosom of 
which it appears to rise, relieves the mind 
from a sense of oppression the huge domi- 
neering bulk of the conventual buildings 
inspires. They had no sooner hove in sight, 
than a most tremendous ring of bells of ex- 
traordi power announced their speedy 
arrival. The whole community, including 
fathers, friars, and subordinates, at least 400 
strong, were drawn up in grand spiritual 


array on the vast platform before the monas- 
tery, to bid them welcome. At their head 
the Abbot himself, in his costume of High 
Almoner of Portugal, advanced to give them 
a cordial embrace. Preceded by the Abbot 
and his right reverend brethren of Aviz and 
St. Vincent’s, Mr. Beckford entered the 
spacious, massive, and somewhat severe 
Saxon-looking church. All was gloom, ex- 
cept where the perpetual lamps burning be- 
fore the high altar diffused a light most 
solemn and religious. To this altar hishigh 
clerical conductors repaired, whilst the full 
harmonious tones of several stately organs, 
accompanied by the choir, proclaimed that 
they were in the act of adoring the real Pre- 
sence. While these devout prostrations were 
performing, Mr. Beckford visited the sepul- 
chral chapel, where lie interred Pedro the 
Just and his beloved Inez. The light was so 
subdued and hazy, that he could hardly dis- 
tinguish the elaborate sculpture of the tomb, 
which reminded him, both as to design and 
execution, of the Beauchamp monument at 
Warwick, so rich in fretwork and imagery. 
Our author’s affecting reveries upon this 
sacred object were broken up by the Grand 
Priors entering, hand in hand, all three toge- 
ther. “To the kitchen,” said they in per- 
fect unison,—“ to the kitchen, and that imme- 
diately ; you will then judge whether we have 
been wanting in zeal to regale you.” The 
author continues :—“ Such a summons, so 
conveyed, was irresistible ; the three prelates 
led the way to, I verily believe, the most dis- 
tinguished temple of gluttony in all Europe. 
What Glastonbury may have been in its 
palmy state, I cannot answer; but my eyes 
never beheld in any modern convent of France, 
Italy, or Germany, such an enormous 
dedicated to culinary purposes. Through 
the centre of the immense and nobly-groined 
hall, not less than sixty feet in diameter, ran 
a brisk rivulet of the clearest water, flowing 
through pierced wooden reservoirs, containing 
every sort and size of the finest river-fish. 
On one side, loads of e and venison were 
heaped up; on the other, vegetables and fruit 
in endless variety. a long line of 
stoves extended a row of ovens, close to 
them hillocks of wheaten flour whiter than 
snow, rocks of sugar, jars of the purest oil, 
and pastry in vast abundance, which a nume- 
rous tribe of lay brothers and their attendants 
were rolling out and puffing up into a hun- 
dred different shapes, singing all the while 
as blithely as larks - a Nae paar a 
The were then led to their apartment, 
which ped oat bare walls, for the monks had 
not sufficient notice to put up the hangings. 
Though the walls were naked, the ceiling was 
iit and painted, the floor spread with the 
nest Persian carpets; and the tables in rich 
velvet petticoats, were decked out with superb 
ewers and basins of chased silver, and towels 
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bordered. with point lace—a strange mixture 
of simplicity and magnificence. From this 
apartment, the Abbot himself.came to lead 
Mr. Beckford to the saloon, superb indeed, 
covered with pictures, and lighted up by a 
profusion of wax tapers in sconces of silver. 
Right in the centre of this stately room stood 
a most ample table, covered with fringed 
embroidered linen, and round it four ponde- 
rous fauéeuils for the guest and the three 
prelates ; so they formed a very comfortable 
partie quarrée. 

“ The banquet itself consisted of not only 
the most excellent usual fare, but rarities and 
delicacies of past seasons and distant coun- 
tries ; exquisite sausages, potted lampreys, 
strange messes from the Brazils, and others 
still st t from China (edible birds’ nests 
and sharks’ fins), dressed after the latest 
mode of Macao by a Chinese lay brother. 
Confectionery and fruits were out of the 
question here ; they awaited the party in an 
pa mags still more spacious and sumptuous 

oon, to which they retired from the effluvia 
of viands and sauces.” 

_ In this apartment were ten or twelve prin- 
cipal rommegre of the neighbourhood, mast 
eager to enjoy a stare at the stranger whom 
their lordly habit delighted to home The 
table being removed, four lads of fifteen or 
sixteen, came in, bearing cassolettes of Goa 
filigree, steaming with a fuming vapour of 
Calambac, the finest quality of wood of aloes. 
The saloon was next cleared, and a crowd of 


- Clarionet and guitar players, dressed in silk 


dominoes, like the serenaders in Italian bur- 
lettas, followed by a posse of young monks 
and young gentlemen in secular dresses as 
stiff as buckram, began an endless succession 
of the most tiresome minuets, ten times 
longer, and alas! ten times less ridiculous 
than even the long minuet at Bath. Tired 
to death of remaining motionless, and desi- 
rous of exhibiting something a little out of 
the common way, Mr. Beckford gently hinted 
a wish to dance, and that he should have no 
objection were one of the. three right reve- 
rend priors to take him out. It would not 
do—they kept their state : so that our author 
was happy when the blessed hour of rest 


came. 
The Sixth Day. 

Our tourist rose early, slipped out of his 
Hompous apartment, and - about end- 
ess corridors—not a soul stirring ; a gloomy 
hall, pag = with ~~ reene and 
im with the ill-scul: ies of kings ; 
ord another charaber! with whe walls, and 
pictures in black uered frames. One 
rtrait, the full size of life, by a very ancient 
ps ayy artist, nted St. Thomas 
a Becket, and looked the character in per- 
fection :—“ lofty in stature and expression of 
countenance; pale, but resolute, like one 
devoted to death in his great cause.” From 
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this chamber, our author ‘wandered down 
several flights of stairs to a cloister of the 
earliest Norman architecture, having in the 
centre a fuuntain of very primitive form, 
spouting forth clear water abundantly into a 
marble basin. “Twisting and straggling over 
this uncouth mass of sculpture were several 
orange-trees, gnarled and crabbed, but cover- 
ed with fruit and flowers, their branches 
gan and fantastic, exactly such as a 

apanese would delight in, and copy on his 
caskets and screens; their age most vene- 
rable, for the traditions of the convent assert- 
ed that they were the very first imported 
from China into Po There was some 
comfort in these objects; every other in the 
place looked dingy and dismal, and steeped 
in a green and yellow melancholy.” Cunti- 
nuing his solitary ramble to the refectory, 
Mr. Beckford was there invited to breakfast, 
though but by one of the fathers. The Prior 
of Aviz having supped too amply the night 
before, did not appear; but he of St. Vin- 
cent’s, all kindness and good digestion, did 
the honours with cordial grace, and made tea 
as skilfully as the most complete old dowager 
in Christendom. My lord of Alcobaga was 
absent,—e! , as was stated, and readily 
believed, upon conventual affairs. Breakfast 
finished, but not soon, the whole morning 
was taken up with seeing sights—as a most 
gorgeous and glistening sacristy, worthy of 

ersailles iteelf, adorned with furbelows of 
gilt bronze, flaunting over panels of jasper 
and porphyry; copes and vestments, some 
almost as ancient as the reign of Alfonso 
Henriquez, and others embroidered at Rome 
with gold and pearl, by no means barbaric. 
One of the sacristans produced from an ela- 
borately carved press, the identical rock 
crystal candlesticks and cross, studded with 
sapphires, which were taken by John I. from 
the King of Castile’s portable chapel, after 
the hard fought conflict of Aljubarota; and 
several golden reliquaties, wrought by St. 
Eloy: one of the latter, in particular, the 
model of a cathedral, was admirable. 

The hour of siesta having arrived, the 
sacristan could no longer keep his eyes open; 
not so our visiter, who longed for rural 
scenery, trees and rocks, and running waters. 
The sleepy sacristan, accordingly, called a 
young monk, who was sitting in a nook, 
peeling walnuts, to attend the stranger through 
the domain. ‘ No human being was to be 
heard or seen; no poultry were parading 
about : and t a beautifal white macaw 
perched on a broken wall, and nestling his 
bill under his feathers, not a single member 
of the feathered creation was visible. ‘There 
was a holy calm in this mid-day silence—a 
sacredness, as if all nature had been fearful 
to disturb the slumbers of universal Pan.” At 
last, the monk could prvcees no further, and 
lay down to sleep under a cypress-tree. Mr. 
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Beckford rambled on alone, and attracted to 
a secluded garden-house by music, recon- 
noitred a delightful Brasileira, at a latticed 
window. The gallant is admitted, and the 
mother of the beauty tells her tale of love, 
until he is warned to quit by the cry of 
“ Jesu Maria José! he comes! he comes!” 
It was now half-past one, and the world of 
Alcobaga was alive again :—the peasant had 
resumed her distaff, the monk his breviary, 
the ox his labour, and the sound of the nora, 
or water-wheel, was heard in the land. Upon 
Mr. Beckford’s return to the monastery, the 
patty was again assembled, and off they 
started for Batalha. Taking the route of 
Aljubarota, and having reached a table-land, 
“ here, on this very plain,” says the author, 
“ was fought in 1385 the fierce battle which 
placed the diadem of Portugal on the brow 
of the glorious and intrepid bastard. It was 
down that ravine the Castilian cavalry poured 
along in utter confusion, so hotly pursued 
that three thousand were slain. On yonder 
mound stood the King of Castile’s tent and 
temporary chapel, which he abandoned, with 
all its rich and jewelled furniture, to the con- 
merors, and scampered off in such alarm 
that he scarcely knew whether he had pre- 
served his head on his shoulders, till safe 
within the walls of Santarem, where he tore 
his hair and plucked off his beard by hand- 
fuls, and raved and ranted like a maniac.” 
Towards night-fall, the party reached Ba- 
talha, in a solitary vale, bounded by shrubby 
hills; a few huts peeping out of dense masses 
of foliage ; and high above their almost level 
surface, rose the great church, with its rich 
cluster of abbatial buildings, buttresses, pin- 
nacles, and fretted spires, towering in all their 
pride, and marking the ground with deep 
shadows that appeared interminable, so far 
and so wide were they stretched along. Lights 
glimmered here and there in various parts 
of the edifice, but a strong glare of torches 
pointed out its principal entrance, where 
stood the whole community waiting to re- 
ceive the visiters. After an enormous supper, 
the party retired, Mr. Beckford to a pleasant 
chamber, with clean white walls, checkered 
with the reflection of waving boughs, and 
within sound of a rivulet softened by distance. 
Seating himself in the deep recess of a capa- 
cious window which was wide open, the bal- 
samic air and serene moonlight quieted his 
— spirits: one lonely nightingale had 
taken possession of a bay-tree just beneath 
him, and was pouring forth its eestatic notes 
at distant intervals. In a long pause, the 
sound of a loud but melancholy voice echoing 
through the arched avenues of the vast garden, 
caught his ear, pronouncing distinctly these 
appalling words: “ Judgment! judgment! 
tremble at the anger of an offended God ! 
Woe to P ! woe! woe!” The writer’s 
hair stood on end, and there issued forth 


from a dark thicket, a tall, majestic, deadly 
pale old man, who moved slowly on, his eye 
fixed as stone, sighing profoundly, and at 
fifty paces distance, renewing the doleful— 
“ Woe! woe!’? Mr. Beckford adds, “ Shall 
I confess that my blood ran cold—that all 
idle, all wanton thoughts left my bosom, and 
that I passed an hour or two at my window 
fixed and immovable. Just as day dawned, 
I crept to bed, and fell into a profound 
sleep.” 

[Next morning this mystery was solved ; 
but we must keep the er on the tenters 
of suspense for a week, when we shall return 
to this very charming work.} £ 7: 


Bomestic Pints. 

THE BRUGES STOVE. 
Tue following improvement in the construc- 
tion of a cooking-stove, is at once so simple 
and important as to induce us to recommend 
it to special attention. 

By this stove a joint of meat may be 
roasted, two good-sized pies baked, a pud- 
ding, and two sorts of vegetables boiled, and 
sufficient room and heat left to prepare half 
a dozen sorts of sauces or gravies, all at one 
and the same time, with an expenditure of 
6lbs of coke and 2 lbs. of coal, the value of 
which would not exceed one penny. 
oven, too, remains in a state to bake any 
other articles, when the pies and meat are 
withdrawn. At this rate, the cost of roasting 
a leg of mutton would not exceed one farthing. 
This stove is portable, requires no setting, 
and may be placed in any apartment where 
there is a chimney or flue for the reception 
of the funnel. The following sketches, the 
one a perspective view, and the other a sec- 
tion, will at once explain the manner of its 
construction. a a are two doors to the oven, 
which is heated by a conical furnace (@) in 
the centre ; this furnace becomes after a time, 
red hot, or at least sufficiently so to furnish 
heat for roasting. The hot air and smoke 
pass off from the furnace through the aper- 
ture 4, and are made to circulate round the 
oven by means of the flue ff; after which 
they escape by the funnel ¥ in the atmo- 
sphere or chimney of the room where the 
stove is placed. The conical shape of the 
furnace, besides being that which on scien- 
tifical principles is best suited to combstion, 
is attended with this advantage, that by 
having two or three movable grates, of sizes 
corresponding to the conical diminution, you 
can increase or diminish the fire at pleasure. 
The furnace as made by Messrs. Cottam and 
Hallen, has three ledges for this purpose, but 
this it will be seen is not necessary, and as 
receptacles for dust they are objectionable. 
B is the ash-drawer, and in front of this there 
is an aperture for conveying a stream of 
fresh air to the furnace. c and & ate sauce- 
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(The Bruges Stove.) 


pans inserted in the top of the oven; the 
first directly over the fire, and the two others 
over the smoke-flue f. The recasting and 
baking are done in the space round the fur- 
nace.—Abridged from Loudon’s Encyclo- 
pedia of Cottage Architecture. 


Che Public Journals. 





ing dexterously with smiles of self-satisfac- 
tion, others perplexed and embarrassed in 
their schemes, and all equally anxious to dis- 
guise as much as possible the dress in which 
they hoped to disguise themselves. 

A masquerade in the polar regions! Who 
ever heard of such a thing? It was as little 
thought of when we left England, as our at- 
tending the carnivals of Venice during our 
ab: ; and had the idea then occurred to 





A MASQUERADE IN THE ARCTIC R fe 
(From Polar Scenes—in the United Service Journal.) 


Norice was given that a grand Venetian 
carnival or masquerade would_be held on 
board the Fury, to commence at six in the 
evening, and sanctioned by authority. It was 
also stated in the programme, that all the 
musical talent in the country was engaged 
for the occasion, and every attention would be 
paid on the part of the stewards to promote 
the conviviality of the evening—no one to be 
admitted except in character or domino—and 
no bad characters eligible. This notice was 
pasted up in the most conspicuous F ong of 
the ship, with a lively sketch appended to it, 
of a blind fiddler a la Cruikshank, led by a 
tottering old woman, with the sorry remnant 
of a soldier’s coat on her back, and a round 
hat. 

Novelty has more or less its charms every- 
where and for every one—from London to its 
antipodes and back again. On the present 
occasion, its influence in facilitating our 
ways and means was singularly successful. 
Masks and caps made of paper, wigs made of 
oakum, false calves, bonnets, shawls, gowns, 
and petticoats, were eagerly sought after, and 
as ingeniously contrived. In fact, the lower 
deck every evening presented a more than 
usual scene of busy animation, patching, 
darning, and transforming old clothes ; an 
ing liveries out of red and n baize, law- 
yers’ gowns of black bunting, and ladies’ 
stays of stiff number-one canvass— 
paste, putty, vermillion, and ivory-black, with 
features of mystery and cunning, some work- 


us, we should have thought the first as im- 
probable as we knew the second to be im 
sible. In amateur plays, the difficulty of 
disguising one’s self, and the still greater dif- 
ficulty of casting the characters, may have 
suggested this kind of amusement; but I 
should have deemed it impossible to evade 
the lynx-eyed scrutiny of my companions, 
when the few places of concealment which a 
~ affords is considered. 

believe that when a case of necessity is 
made known on board a man-of-war, and par- 
ticularly upon an occasion of this kind, which 


is yet more cinpiae, there are few thin 

which may not be procured without diakne 
one fuot from the vessel, however ridiculous 
their being in the possession of a sailor may 
appear; and it was laughable enough to find 
our wants relieved as they became public,— 
that is, indirectly,—through the medium of 
one, two, and often three agents, to escape de- 
tection. When, for instance, the plays were 
first introduced on a former voyage, an ama- 
teur wanted a pair of spurs to complete his 
costume. Who could have xm ined that 
such an article would have found a resting- 
place in one of the discovery ships! The 
armourer set to work, when, to the astonish- 
meut of every one, an old sailor, who had 
never trusted himself on the back of a horse 
in his life, produced a pair from the bottom 
of his chest, wrapped in a piece of flannel, as 
highly polished as if they had done duty at 
the Horse Guards the week before. Upon 


the present occasion,”a mask, ‘a domino, a 
lady’s fan, and some other things of an equally 
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novel nature, were found by one of the 
officers, which, we coneluded, must have been 
dropped into his trunk by his fair fille-de- 
chambre, when she packed it for him. 

At last the eventful evening arrived, and no 
schoolboys ever broke loose from the tram- 
mels of their pedagogue with more searching 
anticipation of Christmas enjoyments, than 
did our seamen. The arrangements on 
board the Fury were too good to pass un- 
uoticed, everything was so well adapted for 
the purpose for which it was designed. A 
rough sign over a raised p‘atform, at the ex- 
treme end of the central part of the forecastle, 
exhibited the jolly sailor just landed from his 
voyage of discovery, with a well-filled purse 
in one hand, and a long pipe in the other. 
He had his bloomiug wife under his arm, 
and the Hecla and Fury were visible in the 
background. It is almost needless to add, 
that the jolly-faced landlady of the Jolly 
Sailor did ample justice to the humour 
which rallied round her. At the farther end 
of the quarter-deck, another rude sign an- 
nounced that the celebrated Swiss giantess, 
lately exhibited at most of the courts in 
Europe, patronized by his Royal Highness 
the of Clarence, and never before seen 
in the polar regions, to which she had been 
imported at very considerable risk and ex- 
pense, might be viewed by the public for the 
trifling sum of one shilling; children admit- 
ted for half price, and an excellent band in 
attendance. A ludicrous group of Greenwich 
and Chelsea pensioners, enjoying themselves 
over some of Barclay, Perkins, and Co.’s 
entire, was naturally caricatured by one of 
our officers, in a transparency opposite the 
Jolly Sailor ;- and in the centre of the room, 
the orchestra was fitted up, in which the per- 
formers were instrumental in enlivening the 
scene. A reception-room was prepared on 
the lower deck for rheumatic or frost-bitten 
amateurs, or fashionable dandizettes, whose 
curtailed garments were not proof against the 
harsh clime.of the Polar regions. 

The characters began to assemble at six 
o’clock, and the busy scene of merry-making 
was soon at its meridian. The first who ap- 
peared was an elderly gentleman, whose 
dress, although somewhat the worse for 
wear, bespoke respectability, and whose 
peruke announced him a strict observer of old 
times. He regretted the indisposition of one 
of his carriage horses, owing to the badness 
of the roads, and deplored the uncivilized 
state of the country, not affording the com- 
mon convenience of a sedan chair, or even a 
jarvey. This character was admirable through- 
out, and not recognised until the close of the 
evening, to be Sir Edward Parry’s steward. 
A lady of distinction in an evening ball 
dress of light blue silk, with flounces of cut 
paper to imitate Brussels point, was followed 
by her servant, a native of Africa, in livery,— 


green baize, turned up with silver,—the em- 
broidered parts a little tarnished,—were b 
Captain Hoppner and Mr. Crozier. A 
ing fiddler, whose admirably constructed 
crutch well supplied the loss of his left leg, 
which he had left on the plain of Waterloo, 
and whose military attire presented a sorry 
remnant of the uniform of the regiment he 
had served in,—solicited alms for the — 
of nine starving children,—and his wife re- 
ceived the charity of the benevolent in an old 
hat,—exceedingly well supported by Sir 
Edward Parry and Mr. Halse. The next 
group which appeared, excited marked atten- 
tion, and many were the efforts made to dis- 
cover who they were; but they were secure 
in the success of their impenetrable disguise. 
It consisted of a hawking umbrella-mender, 
with his wife and daughter, as itinerant bal- 
lad-singers,—the latter, so sensitively tena- 
cious of her charms, that she constantly ap- 
pealed to her mother, under whose cloak she 
endeavoured to hide herself for protection. 
The produce of a small basket of tape, thread, 
and needles, helped to support this indigent 
family ; and the style of their dialogue was 
in perfect keeping with their appearance. I 
never saw a better group than this,—and I 
once paid an exorbitant sum for seeing many 
worse. There was a good deal of low wit 
and good humour in their individual parts, 
which was well supported by Lieutenant 
Sherer and two of the Hecla’s seamen. 
miserably clad old soldier, whose exertion in 
keeping a pathway across the street clean, 
for the convenience of the public, which, by 
the by, he had previously strewed dirt over, to 
their no small annoyance, that he might 
have something to sweep,—went off with 
eclat, by Lieutenant Ross. And a vennng 
Jew, whose promissory notes were issued wit 
characteristic caution, by a seaman of the 
Fury. A dialogue between a Scotch laird 
and a southern middleman, on the valne of 
land, the breed of black cattle, and the average 
market-prices, was inimitably kept up by two 
of our sailors. There was a clown, whose 
buffoonery in descanting on the wonderful 
merits of the Swiss giantess was worthy a 
disciple of Grimaldi himself. He was quick 
at repartée, and yet he acknowledged himself 
as great a fool as any of the company. We 
hat also a country practitioner in medicine, 
who was excellent; and a widow of one of 
the seamen of the last expedition, who made 
many appeals in a pathetic tone in behalf of 
her infant, which she carried in her arms,— 
urging its weak state, for it was not yet 
weaned,—“ Rest thee, babe,” in a shrill 
squeaking voice, with a strong nasal twang, 
uieted the sleeping innocent. Watchmen, 
riotous sailors with more money than wit, 
chimney-sweepers, g ladies, and a re- 
cruiting party, filled up the amusements of 
the evening, with a number of songs in 
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character. Each man had three tickets, 
which entitled him to three glasses of rum or 
brandy punch; and the Jolly Sailor, before 
alluded to, was the rallying point throughout 
the evening, and so well attended, that the 
landlord and his wife, who, by the by, were 
capital in their station, had no sinecure. 
Precisely at ten o'clock the company retired 
—the sailors well pleased with their evening’s 
frolic, and the officers to discuss the merits of 
a good supper, and the various characters 
who had exhibited on the occasion. 

There was not, throughout the festive 
scene, a single instance of inebriation on the 
part of the seamen. The rooms, as I have 
elsewhere stated, were tastefully fitted-up, 
eud of the hundred who were present, it 
would have been difficult to find one who 
had not banished all care from his mind that 
night. The difference of the temperature 
between the lower and the upper deck was 
‘seventy degrees. 


Manners and Customs. 





PLOUGH MONDAY. 
By Washington Irving. 

Suerwoop Forest is a region that still re- 
tains much of the quaint customs and holy- 
day games of the olden time. A day or two 
after my arrival at the Abbey, as I was walk- 
ing in tHe cloisters, I heard the sound of 
rustic music, and. now and then a burst of 
Metriment, proceeding from the interior of 
the mansion. Presently the chamberlain 
came to me, and informed me that a party of 
country lads-were in the servarts’ hall, per- 
forming Plough Monday antics, and invited 
me to witness their mummery. I gladly as- 
sented, for I am somewhat curious about 
these reliques of popular usages. The ser- 
vants’ hall was a fit place for the exhibition 
of an old Gothic game. It was a chamber 
of great extent, which, in monkish times, 
had been the refectory of the Abbey. A 
row of massive columns extended lengthwise 
through the centre, from whence sprang 
Gothic arches, supporting the low vaulted 
ceiling. Here was a set of rustics dressed 
up in something of the style represented in 
the books concerning popular antiquities. 
One was in a rough garb of frieze, with his 
head muffled in bearskin, and a bell dang- 
ling behind him, that jingled at every move- 
ment. He was the clown or fool of the 
Party, probably a traditional representative 
of the ancient satyr.' The rest were deco- 
rated with ribands, and armed with wooden 
swords. The leader of ‘the troop recited the 
old ballad of St. George and the Dragon, 
which has been current among the country 
people for ages ; ‘his companions accompanied 
the recitation -with some rude attempt at 
acting, while the clown cut all kinds of 
antics, ’ 


To these succeeded a set of morrice 
dancers, gaily dressed up with ribands and 
hawks’ bells. In this troop we had Robin 
Hood and Maid Marian; the latter repre- 
sented by a smooth-faced boy: also, Beelze- 
bub, equipped with a broom, and accompanied 
by his wife, Bessy, a termagant old beldame. 

These rude ts are the lingering re- 
mains of the old customs of Plough Monday, 
when bands of rustics, fantastically dressed, 
and furnished with pipe and tabor, drag 


what was called the “fool plough” from - 


house to house, singing ballads and perform- 
ing antics, for which they were rewarded 
with money and good cheer. 

But it is notin “ merry Sherwood Forest” 
alone that these remnants of cid times prevail. 
They are to be met with in most of the coun- 
ties north of the Trent, which classic stream 
seems to be the boundary line of primitive 
customs. During my recent Christmas so- 
journ at Barlborough Hall, in the skirts of 
Derbyshire and Yorkshire, I had witnessed 
many of the rustic festivities peculiar to that 
joyous season, which have rashly been pro- 
nounced obsolete by those who draw their 
experience merely from city life. I had seen 
the great Yule clog put on the fire on Christ- 
mas Eve, and the wassail bowl sent ronnd, 
brimming with its spicy beverage. I had 
heard caruls beneath my window, by the 
choristers of the neighbouring village, who 
went their rounds, about the ancient hall, at 
midnight, according to immemorial Christ- 
mas custom. We had mummers and mi- 
mers, too, with ballads and traditional dia- 
logues, and the famous old interlude of the 
Hobby Horse, all represented in the ante- 
chamber and servants’ hall, by rustics, who 
inherited the custom and the poetry from 
preceding generations. 

The boar’s head, crowned with rosemary, 
had taken its honoured station among the 
Christmas cheer; the festal board had been 
attended by glee singers and minstrels from 
the village, to entertain the company with 
hereditary songs and catches during ‘their 
repast; and the old Pyrrhic game of the 
sword dance, handed down from the time of 
the Romans, was admirably performed in the 
courtyard of the mansion, by a band of young 
men, lithe and supple in their forms, and 
graceful in their movements, who, I was told, 
went the rounds of the villages and country 
seats during the Christmas holydays. 

I specify these rural pageants and cere- 
monials, which I saw during my sojourn in 
this neighbourhood, because it has been 
deemed that some of the anecdotes of holyday 
customs, given in my preceding writings, 
related to usages\which have entirely passed 


away. Critics who reside in cities have little 
idea of the primitive mauners and observ- 
ances which still prevail in remote and rural 
neighbourhoods. 
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In fact, in crossing the Trent,. one seems 
to. step back into old times; and in the vil- 
lages of Sherwood Forest we are in a black. 
letter region. The moss-grown cottages, 
the lowly mansions of grey stone, the Gothic 
crosses at each end of the villages, and the 
tall maypole in the centre, transport us, in 
imagination, to foregone centuries. Every 
thing has a quaint and antiquated air.— Mis- 
cellanies, No. II. 


AnecVote Gallery. 


A MODERN RELIC. 

Wuen Kean quitted America, he came 
away richer by a huge quantity of transat- 
lantic gold, and a considerable increase of 
professional reputation. But this was not 
all. He had acquired something more,—a 
secret treasure. His money was transmitted 
to England ; his fame was noised about the 
world; but the new acquisition was hugged 
elose to his heart, aad revealed only to a 
chosen few. 

- Cooke was buried in New York; and 
when Kean was there, he visited what was 
supposed to be his grave. Being a great 
admirer of the dead tragedian, he caused his 
body to be taken up.and removed to another 
place, and over the new grave he erected a 
monument, in honour of the actor’s genius. 
In the transition from the old grave to the 
new, Kean abstracted one of the toe-bones. 
It was a little, black relic, and might have 
passed for a —— Some persons 
even said, “ How do you know that this be- 
longed to Cooke?” but the indignation of 
Kean at such scepticism, stifled all further 
questioning. He deposited the bone in his 
dressing-case, perfectly satisfied with its iden- 
tity, locked it carefully up, and brought it to 





hen he arrived here, the Drury Lane 
Company, rejoicing at: the return of their 
“ head,” > esotved to meet and welcome him 
at some distance from London, and, by their 
presence, grace his entry into the metro- 
polis. Elliston, as the . principal person of 
the.company, led the processsion. The. actors 
followed, according to rank, and in due time 
arrived at Barnet. This was the place which 
Kean had appointed for reeeiving them. 
They were all:to breakfast. there, then to 
retura, in. the tragedian’s train, to Lendon. 
On encountering the: great actor, they were 
about to welcome ‘him,.each after. his own 
fashion, when ‘he stopped: them, with: a: se- 
rious air.—“ Before you say'a word, my merry 
men,” said ‘ he-"‘ Behold ! Fall -down, and 
kiss-this relic! This ‘is the. itoe-bone of the 
greatest creature that ever walked the varth 
—of Frederic Cooke. He was:lying 
without a monument till I put one ever him. 
Come, down with you all, and:kiss the bone!” 
Elliston, between doubt and reverence, fell 


upon his knees, and -kissed the ridiculous 
relic.. Another dropped down with diffi- 
culty; (“Our sen was fat.”) Then another 
came, and another; and thus actor after actor 
followed, from the beginning to the end of 
the line, till all had performed the ceremony. 
In an hour or two, the procession formed 
again, and with Kean at its head, took the 
road to London. Our hero, still a treasurer 
(of relies), although he -had given up the 
post of master and treasurer to the Drury 
Lane Fund, led the way to his house in 
Street. Arrived there, the greater 
part of his brother actors left him, and Kean 
proceeded to the library. His first words 
were to his wife, “1. have brought Charles 
a fortune. 1 have brought something that 
the Directors of the British Museum would 
give ten thousand pounds for; but — they 
shan’t have it.” Mrs. Kean, lost in wonder, 
inquired what it was. “Look here!” said 
he, producing it. “Here it is. Here is the 
toe-bone of the greatest man that ever lived 
—the illustrious George Frederic Cooke!” 
With that he proceeded to deposit it gently 
on the mantel-piece, saying, in caution, 
“ Now, observe—I put this on the mantel. 
piece; but let no one dare to touch it. You 
may all look at it,—at a distanee; but be 
sure that no one presumes to handle it.” 
Here it remained for several months, 
Occasionally, to an intelligent visiter, he 
would explain the merits of the bone; but 
otherwise it was honoured only by his own 
single admiration. His wife detested the 
bone. The servants hated it. The maids 
were afraid of it. They thought, probably, 
that it would get up and act. But no one 
ventured to hazard the tragedian’s displea- 
sure by meddling.with it. At last,—it. was 
one dull evening, when Kean had been ab- 
sent from home for several days, and his wife 
was tired of waiting and pars for him— 
the detestable toe- bone presented itself to 
her sight. A few bitter words escaped her. 
She felt inclined to. commit profanation on 
the relic, but contented herself with walking 
up and down, eyeing the object of her hus- 
band’s edovation wish most a 
She approached again, and finally seized the 
bone, protecting her fingers by a piece of 
paper, and “canted .it,” without ceremony, 
into the adjoining en. This. garden be- 
longed to ‘the , of Portland, and con- 
tained a well, which was dry; and it was 
into this well that the illustrious bone de- 
scended. In an instant, the House of 
Portland was unconsciously richer, by ten 
thousand pounds, than.it had been the hour 
before. The toe-bone was theirs! Was, do 
we say? Nay, it is theirs still—up to this 


it. writing. 
It may easily be -su ) that a deed of 
this sort could not -have been perpetrated 


without important consequences. Accord- 
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ingly, Mrs. Kean ae to experience 
some fearful alarms ; these were not 
allayed by a thundering rap at the door, 
which announced the ian’s return. 
The door was opened, and he went straight 
into the library—very drunk. Whenever he 
was drunk, he went to the toe for consolation. 
But now,—the toe was not there! He rang 
the bel! furiously. His wife answered the 
summons, when an inquiry, made in a terri- 
ble voice, met her at the door of the room : 
—“ Have you seen Cooke’s toe-bone ?” After 
a little pause, she said, “ Cooke’s toe-bone, 
my dear?” — “Yes,” returned he sternly; 
“why do you reiterate my words? Cooke’s 
toe-bone, I say.”—“ My dear,” said his wife 
submissively, “ I’ll go down and look for it, 
if you wish:” and she went accordingly. 
In the mean time, all the servants were 
called up, (called ont of their beds,) to assist 
in the search.. The search, as will be 
guessed, was fruitless. The tragedian waxed 
solemn.— Answer me,” said he, “on your 
souls :—What has become of Cooke’s tue- 
bone ?”” None of them knew. Each could 
disclaim any participation in the robbery 
with a very safe conscience. He was satis- 
fied as to their ignorance, and sent them out 
of the room; and then, turning to his wife, 
he addressed her gravely and almost sadly,— 
‘Mary, your son has lost his fortune. He 
was worth 10,0002 Now he is a beggar.” 
It occurred to the culprit that another tnp to 
America, would have enabled her husband 
to bring home even a foot of the great 
Cooke, instead of a toe-bone only; but she 
did not hazard the observation. 

Notwithstanding the above anecdote, 
which the reader may rely on, we have not 
heard that our hero was ever limited to the 
embraces of a strait waistcoat, or put under 
the care of a committee.— Barry Cornwall's 
Life of Kean. 


Helect Biography. 





CHARLES MATHEWS, ESQ. 
Tue newspapers have announced the death of 
this celebrated comedian, at Devonport, on 
the 27th ult. They have since published the 
well-known details of his amusing biography, 
which may assist in the brief sketch we are 


‘ about to present to our read 


ers. 
Charles . Mathews was born on the 2th of 
June, 1776; consequently, had he lived but 
one day longer, he would have completed his 
59th year. His father was James Mathews, 
“ a serious bookseller,” that is, a bookseller 
of religious habits, as well as a dealer in re- 
ligious books. He resided at No. 18 in the 
Strand, and died in 1804. Charles Mathews 
used to relate that he had ascertained from 
his nurse an he aa *% long, ee ’ 
scraggy child, very tempered, with a 
face that could by no means be called regular 
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features; in fact, she said she used frequently 
to laugh at the oddity of his countenance.” 
He received his education at Merchant 
Tailors’ School; where he first attempted 
mimicry on the peculiar manners of three 
brothers, schoolfellows, whose traits were hap- 
pily embodied in one of those Entertain- 
ments of which we shall hereafter speak. 
Having left school, he was apprenticed to his 
father: to use his own words, he “ made but 
a sorry apprentice; and, indeed, he was very 
sorry that he was an apprentice.” He was 
bound before the celebrated John Wilkes, 
of political notoriety, whose eccentricities he 
then noted, so as to embody them, many 
after, in a highly-coloured portrait, as 
ilkes sat in his chamberlain’s robe and chair. 
By reading plays, Mathews imbibed a strong 
partiality for them ; though his father’s shop- 
shelves contained little to suit his taste, being 
Principally filled with standard works on di- 
vinity and religious tracts. About this time 
he became acquainted with Elliston, then 
also a boy, and both received lessons in the 
French language from the same school-mis- 
tress in the Strand. Elliston was then, (Sep- 
tember, 1791,) getting up the tragedy of the 
“ Distrest Mother,” in the first floor of the 
try-cook’s shop, No. 421, Strand, and 
athews undertook to perform Phenix; but 
he admits that he was “ terribly outshone by 
Master Elliston.” Nothing damped, he next 
waited upon Macklin to request he would 
hear him recite and give him his opinion of 
his talents. His reception may be guessed : 
Macklin received his first line, “ My name is 
Norval,” as Sheridan did the dog-tax debate, 
with “ Bow, wow, wow,” and asserted that he 
had only found himself and another person 
to possess the qualifications requisite for an 
actor. 

But Macklin’s bearish manners were 
known, and did not stifle’ young Mathews’s 
aspirations. In 1793, he joined a friend and 
paid fifteen guineas to appear at the Rich- 
mond theatre. The play was “ Richard the 
Third ;” Mathews, Richmond, and his friend, 
Richard—the former selecting this character 
“ for the fencing ;” and in the last scene, he 
kept Richard fighting for “ twenty-five 
minutes by the Richmond clock.” He next 
appeared in Old Doiley, (Who’s the Dupe ?) 
at Canterbury ; where he repeated Richmond 
with a fight of 40 minutes. Mathews’s father 
was, of course, averse to his son’s playing; 
and, it is related that being informed he was 
at a certain town for that purpose, the old 
man went with the determination of hissing 
him off the stage: but, on his return, he told 
his friends that, although he saw his son’s 
name in large letters in the play-bills, and 
was resolved to check his career, yet the au- 
dience so laughed at his performance, that he 
laughed too; and they so applauded, that he 
did the same. 





















On his: return to London, Mathews met 
-Suett, (“ Dickey Suett,”) and was next en- 
gaged by Macklin for the Dublin theatre ; at 
starting, his father giving him twenty gui- 
neas, with a promise of the same sum when- 
ever he should return and resume his situa- 
tion behind the counter. He made his debut 
at Dublin in the part of Lingo, (Agreeable 
Surprise), for the benefit of Mrs. Wells, the 
original Cowslip ; and in a few weeks repeated 
the performance with great success. Daly 
was the m r: Miss Farren, afterwards 
Countess of Derby, was then starring it. 
George Frederick Cooke was also there, and 
noticed Mathews by an invitation to supper. 
Through the common vanity of objecting to 
play minor parts, Mathews soon began to 
gtow disgusted with the stage, and in 1795 
he left Dublin, with the intention of return- 
ing to his father. The vessel, however, in 
which he sailed, being driven by stress of 
weather into Swansea, he accepted an en- 

ment at the theatre, and was so suc- 
cessful that he there continued to play up- 
wards of two years. Meanwhile, his fame had 
reached Tate Wilkinson, the York manager; 
who, on the departure of Emery for London, 
engaged Mathews to fill his place. He suc- 
ceeded, in two senses of the term; for at 
York he built up a public and private reputa- 
tion that made him the greatest provincial 
favourite whilst there, and subsequently, the 
most successful star. When first at York, 
he was so thin, that Tate Wilkinson observed, 
he never saw any one so thin to be alive. 

In 1803, Mathews returned to London, not 
to claim his father’s twenty guineas, but to 
establish himself upon the stage, through the 
offer of George Colman, to appear at the 
Haymarket theatre. He did so, on May 16, 
as Jabal, (Cumberland’s Jew) ; and this 
— a few other performances stamped his 

e. 


Next year he appeared at Drury-lane ; but, 
from timidity, he failed. He remained at the 
Haymarket theatre from 1804 to 1809. In 
1812, he made his debut at Covent en, 
where he remained three seasons; but he 
seldom performed. In the summer, he re- 
turned to the Haymarket, at which theatre 
he may be said to have established his repu- 
tation as one of the best comic actors of his 
day; his most successful characters being 
Somno, (Sleep Walker); Buskin, (Killing 
no Murder); Sir Fretful Plagiary, (Critic) ; 
Dick Cypher, (Hit or Miss); and Flexible, 
(Love, Law, and Physic). With Liston, as 
Apollo Belvi, in the second farce, and as 
Lubin Log, in the last, Mathews’s perform- 
ances reached high popularity; never, in- 
deed, had broad humour better representa- 
tives, some of their scenes being enough 
to break a quinsey. Flexible’s “ to 
the jury,” after the manner of the late Lord 
Chief Justice Ellenborough, will long be re- 
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membered ; and, we believe, so close was the 
imitation, that the actor received a rebuke 
for the perfection with which he practised his 
art. But the most striking proofs yet af. 
forded of the versatility of Mathews, was his 
performance of six characters in one piece, 
(the Actress of All-work,) which drew 
crowded houses for many nights. On the oc- 
casion of his benefit, he also played Macheath, 
dressing the character as when the Beggar's 
Opera was first produced. 

Ambitious of excellence in his art, and that 
too in the national drama, Mr. Mathews 
keenly felt the ungenerous treatment of the 
Covent-garden —— in refusing him 
proper scope for his abilities. He resolved on 
resenting this injustice by giving an enter- 
tainment by himself; and, in 1818, he an- 
nounced himself, for the first time, “ At 
Home,” at the English Opera House. The 
attempt, though a bold one, was not entirely 
novel: for the success of Promo Dibdin’s 
monopolyl was not tten ; tho 
Dibdin ad the oheattenie <8 much ate 
compositions than ever formed the staple of 
Mathews’s entertainments. Their success 
was signal, and such as to induce the ma- 
nagers of Drury-lane and Covent-garden to 
attempt to interdict the performances, in 
which they failed. In 1819, and three follow- 
ing years, he resumed these profitable labours 
in The Trip to Paris—Country Cousins— 
Travels in Earth, Air, and Water—and 
Youthful Days of Mr. Mathews. These en- 
tertainments have been repeated in almost 
every theatre in the United Kingdom, and 
some of them before royal parties. : 

In 1822, Mr. Mathews visited America, 
where he performed with applause in 
the regular drama,—and in his “ At Homes.” 
In Philadelphia, the latter were attended by 
many of the gentry who were then too fasti- 
dious to witness regular plays ; and this cir- 
cumstance gave rise to some ill-natured re- 
marks on our comedian, who was sti i 
as an itinerant mimic, and libellously abused 
in the Philadelphia Gazette. Mr. ews 
made these attacks the subject of an action 
for libel, and obtained heavy damages. 

Among the results of Mr. Mathew’s trans- 
atlantic visit was the material of his next 
entertainment—A Trip to America,—in 
which he drew more finished sketches of 
American manners and peculiarities than we 
had then been accustomed to; and, it should 
be added, that while he did not the cru- 
dities of American society, he did not colour 
them so highly as have subsequent tourists ; 
whilst his characteristics were totally devoid 
of ill-feeling. After his return, too, he per- 
formed in several pieces at the English Opera 
House, in some of which, to use a familiar 
phrase, he worked out the American charac- 
ter with extraordi effect. Indeed, to 
Mathews the stage must be held indebted 
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for its first legitimate impersonation of a 
native of the United States. 

In 1828, upon the secession of Mr. Terry, 
his partner, Mr. Yates, was joined by Mr. 
Mathews in the proprietorship of the Adelphi 
theatre, where he played for a season or two ; 
and where, since that period, he gave his “ At 
Home,” though with somewhat diminished 
Mr. th: ppeared at Drury-lane 

Mr. Mathews re-a al a 
theatre in the season of 1828, when “A per. 
formed his most popular characters. His last 
appearance in the regular drama was as Polo. 
nius, in Hamlet, on May 30, 1832, when 
Mr. Young took his leave of the stage. 

Last year, Mr. Mathews revisited the 
United States; though it had been affirmed 
that he dare not cross the Atlantic after 
his vivid sketches of the Americans ; but, he 
had formed a just estimate of his hold over 
their risible faculties, as well as of their 
common sense. He met with slight oppo- 
sition, which he put down at once in a ve 


- able and manly address; and thencefort 


his: reception was as enthusiastic as on his 
first:visit, Writing from New York, soon 
after his arrival there, he says, “ Briefly, I am 
well, and suceeysful to the extent of my 
hopes—expectations—wishes; my wife is 
well also. There has been an atte at 
opposition—but a very trifling one. ere 
Po a-egpediion theane, from whenee, it is 
supposed, emanated a hand-bill, industriously 
circulated, to prevent my being heard at all 
on my first appearance. I was, however, to 
the discomfiture of my enemies, received 
with huzzas and waving of hats. The house 
was crammed. The bill gave mea griev- 
ance—an ity to address them, and I 
did, I flatter ‘myself, so boldly and in- 
dependently on the subject, that I silenced 
for ever, (which means during my engage- 
ment,) the attempts to,injure me. I pledged 
myself to perform the Trip, as I had in Lon- 
don, and on that rest my hopes of refuting 
the ees brought nst me. In short, 
I triumphed, and the Yankees have evinced 
their good sense in bearing with good 
humour the jokes against them. The ‘ Mi- 
litia Muster Folk,’ and ‘ Unele Ben,’ (ditto 
Judge,) went as well asin England.”* By 
the way, the militia scene is not a whit more 
highly coloured than Mrs. Butler’s description 
of the same squad; and something should be 
allowed for the license of a song; though, in 
Mathews’s case'it was not requisite. 

The change of climate, and the severity of 
the voyage out and home, shattered Mr. 
Mathews’s constitution, weakened by the 
arduous exertions in the peculiar branch of 
his profession. He landed at Liverpool, and 
it may be added that he but reached the 
shores which gave him birth to go to “ that 


bourne whence no traveller returns.” He lay 
© Letter, quoted in the Atheneum, July 4. 
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pene rls: at Liverpool; thence he was 
removed to a friend’s at Crick, near Daventry, 
where he slightly recovered. He was then 
removed to Devonport, for change of air; 
where, last of all came death. His disease 
was ossification of the heart, under which he 
had laboured for some years. 

About eighteen years since, Mr. Mathews 
broke his leg, having been, with Mr. Terry, 
thrown out of his gig. The lameness caused 
by attempting to walk and act too soon after- 
wards painfully impeded his movements: 
this in a increased with his years; yet 
any sympathizing inquiry respecting it was 
disliked by Mr. “at pate 

Mr. Mathews was twice married. His first 
jay was Miss E. K. Strong, of Exeter, who 

d written a novel or two, and poems that 
enjoyed some provincial celebrity. She was 
united to Mr. Mathews in 1797, (just after 
the brid was of age,) and died of 
consumption in the spring of 1802. In the 
following year, Mr. Mathews married. Miss 
Jackson, half-sister to Miss Fanny Kelly, who 
has just quitted the stage. Mrs. Mathews, 
who left the stage many years since, was an 
— singer, and the original Fanny, iu 

illing no Murder. She accompanied Mr. 
Mathews in his last 
lives to lament his loss; with an only son, 
who has evinced considerable talent as a 
dramatist and as an architect. 

The genius of Mr. Mathews was of a pecu- 
liar kind, and of greater rarity than we have 
time or space to illustrate, It has been well 
asked, “ Who that has seen him can forget 
him? who that has not can have an idea of 
his powers?’ Persons who had not seen 
him could seldom understand how one per- 
son amused an audience for three hours, 
when a whole company so often fail to effect 
that object. Seated before a small green- 
covered table, with two reflecting lamps, this 
master of his art, by aid of a few articles of 
Grexs for disguise, would assume a dozen 
characters, changing look, manner, voice, and 
every other delineation as rapidly as he put 
on the dress. He had Protean features, the 
natural expression of which was serious ; 
though he succeeded better in portraying the 
ludicrous than the grave: he could twinkle 
his eyes, and give with them the rich leer 
and roll of broad humour; while every other 
— — and delight ren smile and 

aug) t were ightfully contagious. 
Before the strong light of his table ot 
his face had a rosy, } freshness, with 
ease and flexibility, which never reminded you 
of effort in his changes to please you. Ins 
deed, it was by this ease and absence of 
effort, that he earried. his audience with him. 
There was no ovet-listening on their part to 
catch his touches of humour, nor was there 
any apparent excitement on his part, (save on 
a few fitting occasions,) to produce them, 


sage to America, and . 
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Seated in the convenient area of the Adelphi 
Theatre, you could hear his anecdotes as 
comfortably as you would listen to a pleasant 
fellow at a large table. Alas! how he was 
wont to set that table on a roar. To us, the 
main secret of his success lay in telling a 
story, an art in which so few persons excel ; 
for, we often caught ourselves in cachinatory 
ecstasies at some anecdote or bon mot as old 
as the time of Miller. It would be an almost 
endless task to select examples of excellence 
from his performances, in which all the 
powers of pleasing were so strongly concen- 
trated. We have said that he succeeded 
best in the ludicrous; yet he occasionally 
worked up pathos to an almost painful pitch. 
Witness his portrait of Monsieur Mallet, the 
distressed, affectionate Frenchman, whose 
woeful face you could scarcely believe of the 
same features as had just before thrown you 
into convulsive laughter. Persons who visited 
Mathews with the prepossession that they 
should not be entertained, must often have 
found themselves, ere parting, in the condi- 
tion of Dr. Johnson, when he was resolved not 
to be pleased with Foote; until the dog was 
so very comical, that the Doctor was obliged to 
lay down his knife and fork, throw himself 
back in his chair, and fairly laugh it out 
with the rest. In scenes of highly-wrought 
passion, as in portraying the recklessness of 
vice, and its attendant despair, Mr. Mathews 
was powerfully effective; though such _por- 
traits were neither coarse with caricature, nor 
deformed by vulgarity. Indeed, decorum 
was never overstepped in any of Mr. Ma- 
thews’s motley-minded performances; for, 
in his portraits from low life, we had all 
its grotesqueness with its vulgarities sup- 
pressed, and its wit without its indelicacies. 
The vratsemblance was unique, as in the 
coach-cad ; the perfection of which you had 
only to step to the entrance of the theatre 
to 

Mathews’s powers of mimicry were un- 
rivalled. He seized upon eccentric points of 
character, and portrayed them with astonish- 
ing felicity. Yet he did not require any per- 
son to be strongly marked, to take him off. 
We cannot say of him, as Johnson said of 
Foote, “ he is like a painter who can draw 
the portrait of a man who has.a wen on his 
face, and who is, therefore, easily known.” 
On the contrary, Mathews not only gave you 
something different from himself, but he pos- 
sessed the rare art of extracting his personal 
nature from his assumptions ; and he was Sir 
Fretful or Morbleu, without one shade of 
Mathews about him. His imitations were 
perfection. “They were,” as Sir Walter 
Scott once said to Lord Byron, “ imitations 
of the mind to those who had the keys but, 
as the majority had it not, they were: con- 
tented with admiring those of the person, 
and pronounced him a mimic, who ought to 


be considered an accurate and philosophical 
observer of human nature, blessed with the 
rare talent of identifying himself with the 
the minds of others.” “This is high praise 
from so high a hand as Scott; but Mathews’s 
imitation of Curran, we believe to justify it: 
Scott said itcould hardly be called an imitation 
—“ it is a continuation, and is inimitable.” 
But, because Mathews was an imitator, we 
are not to deny him the claim of originality : 
the designs for all his “At Homes” being 
furnished by himself, though written by 
others. Hence, almost all his dramatis 
persone were creations of his fancy ; and hé 
was, therefore, as much an actor as Garrick 
could have been. The finish of his sketches 
was as surprising as their vigour, and his ex- 
treme versatility, more extraordinary than 
both. No man since Garrick ever went 
through such a range of characters. We 
need not search far for parallels; as in 
Mathews’s success in Buskin, and Garrick’s 
ruse to load the coach to Versailles, by per 
sonating different passengers. 

Mr. Mathews. resided for some time in a 
neat cottage, built in the style of old lish 
rusticity, at the foot of Highgate-hill. 
he assembled an extensive collection of paint- 
ings, prints, and other memorials of .dra- 
matists, actors, and actresses, contem 
with himself, and of by-gone times. 
memorials he cherished with honourable pro- 
fessional enthusiasm ; and hes nothing 
to increase his stock. We know the fact of 
his giving five pounds to a brother actor, 
(his inferjor in circumstances,) for two or 
three original letters of Sheridan, which he 
had discovered among a heap of MS., sold to 
a cheesemonger as waste-paper. A few 
years since, Mr. Mathews di of the 
above cottage ; and his collection of dramatie 
memorials was exhibited for some weeks in 
the metropolis, with the advantage of a cata- 
logue raisonnée, drawn up with considerable 


skill, by Mr. Mathews, jun. 
Mr. Mathews has left a tation of twor 
fold excellence; that of an honourable man 


and an admirable actor. 


Che Gatherer. 


Old Lucullus, they say, 
oe ee had each day, 
And Vitellius’ meals cost a million ; 
But 1 like what is good, 
When or where be my food, 
Iu chop-house or royal pavilion. 
At all feasts, (if enough,) 
1 most heartily stuff, 
And a mate my heart alike rushes, 
Though I've not fed my lungs 
Upon nightingales’ tonguea, 
Nor the brains of goldfiuches and thrushes, 
—From an unpublished song, by Captain Morris. 
In Russia, raw turnip is handed about in 
slices, in the first houses, upun’a silver salver, 
with brandy, as a whet before dinner. 
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Royal Meals.—When the allied monarchs 
arrived in Paris, in 1814, they were com- 
pelied to contract with a restaurateur, (Véry,) 
for the supply of their table, at the moderate 
sum of 3,000 francs (125/.) a day, exclusive 
of wine.— Quarterly Review, (just published.) 

Famine.—At the late siege of rto, cats 
and dogs were eagerly sought after; apes 
fiesh brought a high price—fowls were sold 
for 30s. a piece, and the ex-emperor himself 
was pressed for a dinner. The loss of life 
was immense, 16,000 civilians and 7,000 
soldiers having perished.—dbid. 

Ices were introduced into. France so. early 
as the middle of the seventeenth century. 

Thunder andL ing.—At the Cape of 
Good Tengeteten ote -searcely ever be 
heard more than twenty or thirty miles from 
the flash which produces it. Lightning, on 
the other hand, ney be seen; or, ‘at least, its 
reflection in‘ the clouds, forming what. is 
ealled sheet lightning,)at the distance of 
150 or 200 miles.—Sir John Herschel. 

’ ‘Lines, written by Mr. ‘Waterton, in an 
album at an inn, near Niagara : 
" He sprained his foot, and hurt his toe, 
* On the rough road near Buffalo. 
-: It quite‘distresses him to’ a- 
: the rocks of. -Niagara. 
, So thus he's doomed to drink the measure. __ 
Of pain, in lieu of that of pleasure. 
On ‘Hope's delusive pinions borne 
- He camé for wool and goes back shorn. 

N. B.—Here he alludes to nothing but 

Th’ adventure of his toe and foot ; 

Save this, he sees all that which can 

Delight and charm the soul of man, 

But feels it not,—because his toe 
, And foot together plague him so. 

Mozart being once on a visit at Marseilles 
went to the incognito to hear the per- 
formance of his Villanella Rapita. He had 
reason to be tolerably well satisfied, till, in 
the midst of the principal arias, the orchestra, 

h some error in the copying of the 
score, sounded a D natural where the com- 

had written ms This substi- 
tution did not injure the harmony, but gave a 
common-place m menhowd to the Pamela and 
obscured the sentiment of the composer. 
Mozart no sooner heard it than he started up 
vehemently, and, from the middle of the pit, 
arms e in a voice of thunder, aon you 
pla: sharp, wretches ?” e sensa- 
tice roduced Yin the theatre may be ima- 
gined. The actors were astounded, the lady 
who was sifiging stopped short, the orchestra 
followed her example, and the audience, with 
loud exclamations, demanded the expulsion 
of the offender. He was accordingly seized, 
and required to name himself. He did so, 
and at the name of Mozart, the clamour 
suddenly subsided into a silence of respectful 
awe, and which was soon succeeded by rei- 
terated shouts of applause from all sides. It 
was insisted that the opera should be recom- 
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menced. Mozart was installed in the orches- 
tra, and directed the whole performance. This 
time the D sharp was played in its proper 
Place, and the musicians themselves were 
surprised at the superior effect, produced. 
After the opera, Mozart was conducted in 
triumph to his hotel. W. G. C. 
’ ‘As most erroneous impressions regarding 
the pecuniary circumstances of the late Mrs. 
Hemans" have been recently made on the 
blic mind, — through channel we 
know not,—we have much pleasure in say- 
ing, that such’ statements were quite un- 
founded. Indeed, the exertions of her own 


fine and fertile hare. og as it was 
by the world—made ‘such’ a circimstance 
sufficiently improbable, and must have ret- 


dered her moderately independent, even had | 
a allowance from ; 


she not ; regular 
her husband, as well as from her brother, Sir 


Henry ‘Browne. On her brother, | 
jor Browne, she had-an yalinnted credit ; ° 
to either of ‘these relatives it would be - 


ped a compliment to say, that they would 
have’ despised themselves, had they allowed 
so noble a creature as their ‘sister to have 
experienced the pressure of that, or of any 
other distress, which it was in their power to 
remove.—Blackwood’s Magazine. «© 
Duty on Paper.—The excise upon rt, 
of three pence a pound, (including all t is 
cut to waste,) and-the absurd duty on foreign 
books imported, are serious obstructions. to 
the progress of knowledge, especially the 
former. It prevents many a cheap work from 
being undertaken, and has caused some ex- 
cellent ones to be discontinued. It amounts 
to a heavy burden upon all cheap books, 
falling infinitely lighter upon those of a high 
price. The admirable works, of which thou- 
sands are sold to the common people, pay, 
it is calculated, in the proportion of thirty to 
forty per cent. upon the prime cost; while 
the books bought by the rich do not pay 
above five or six per cent. Can any thing 
be more absurd, or more iniquitous, than 
such a duty ? The repeal of one half of it 
would be an incalculable advan to the 
community, and would cetainly not diminish, 
probably would increase, the total amount of 


the receipts.— From the British and Foreign | 


Review, No. 1., (just published.) 
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